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THE WORK OF CASS GILBERT 


BY FRANCIS S. SWALES 


T is as architect of the Wool- 
worth Building—‘‘ the highest 
building in the world ’’—now 


A 


in course of erection in Broad- 
way, New York, that 
attention is at present directed 
towards Mr. Cass Gilbert. 

To be the architect of the 
‘‘ highest building in the world” interests the 
American populace, certainly, and American archi- 
tects, probably, to an extent that must obviously 
be incomprehensible to a European, whether lay- 
The former is not 


public 





man or professional artist. 
likely to care much whether a building is the 
‘*highest in the world” or not, while the latter 
relegates such interest to the mentality that 
measures importance with a yard-stick. But in 
America, where building is an absorbing topic to 
the man in the street, the doing of something 
that is a ‘‘ record-breaker ” in dimensions or speed 
has a peculiar significance. 

With popular interest in building, there fol- 
lows a growing interest in architecture, and having 
settled that the Woolworth Building will be a 
‘“‘record-breaker ” for height and in other respects, 
the question that the public raises is whether a 
building of such form can be beautiful—can the 
artist rise to it? Perhaps at no other 
time during the very remarkable career 
of the architect has the public finger 
pointed so directly as at present to 
Mr. Cass Gilbert with the accusative 
**You did it, but is it 
And so it will continue to ask 


interrogation : 
art?” 
until the building is completed. The 
critics have had their say and have 
formulated public opinion; and the 
limelight focuses something 
greater than that which, for the time 
being, 
boards. 

Anyone familiar with the American 
office building knows it is impossible 
to obtain any idea of the actual effect 
of a given structure through the me- 


dium 


upon 


occupies the centre of the 


of photography; and _ repro- 
ductions of drawings have the same 
defect. The conditions under which 
the office building must be designed, 
apart from the utilitarian aspects, are 
that viewed from the street the lower 
storeys are very near, the upper storeys - 
very far away; viewed from the neigh- 
bouring buildings any part of the 
structure may be near the eye; and 
then there are the distant views to be 
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taken into account, especially matters of outline 
and relation to surroundings. 

The last great tower erected in New York—the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s Build- 
ing in Madison Square—is a failure from every 
architectural standpoint, but especially because, 
without appearing to be of great size, it dwarfs 
all other buildings in the square. The Singer 
Building, on the other hand, is a graceful tower 





with a happy relation to most of the buildings 
surrounding it; but, as compared with the new 
Woolworth Building, the Singer tower is but a 
small affair of a little more than two-thirds the 
height the former is to be. What will be the 
effect of the new giant on the silhouette of New 
York, and upon the immediate vicinity; how it 
will appear trom the many view-points .from the 
harbour, from the street, from the lesser towers 
about it, cannot be advance. 
Whether the building will be a great success or a 


determined in 


great failure as architecture we can anticipate only 
by an examination of other experiments made by 
the same architect, with various problems as to 
which he has been forced to depend upon his 
own imagination and inventiveness, by reason 
of the fact that precedent afforded no reliable 


basis on which to construct his ideas. Such an 
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PRELIMINARY SKETCH PERSPECTIVE OF 
THE WOOLWORTH OFFICE BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 


examination extends, however, to the study of very 
varying classes of work, some of which have 
almost nothing in common with the subject which 
has led to this collation of Mr. Gilbert’s more 
important works. The mere listing of buildings 
of first importance designed by Mr. Cass Gilbert 
reveals that, in point of extent, variety of purpose, 
versatility in style, and bold experiments accom- 
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plished with success, he has had not only an 
extraordinary practice, but one that is unique 
those of the 
modern American architects. 

Mr. Gilbert received his early architectural 
training under the late Professor Eugéne Létang 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
in the office of Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White, 
worked as the assistant to Stanford 
and by means of sketching old master- 


among most widely known of 


where he 
White : 
pieces in Europe. That training has been supple- 
mented by a practice full of evident endeavour to 
keep to the highest traditional standards of archi- 
tectural design. The training has of late years 
been confined almost exclusively to the field that 
affords the greatest scope and opportunity to the 
artist possessed of large ideas—the field of monu- 
mental design. Town plans, as for New Haven, 
Connecticut, and St. Paul, Minnesota; and the 
group plan of the proposed University of Minnesota, 
which is almost a town plan for an educational 
city; Government buildings, as the Customs 
House, New York, the State Capitol at St. Paul, 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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STUDY FOR THE FESTIVAL HALL, LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
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PRELIMINARY STUDY FOR AN OFFICE BUILDING 
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CENTRAL BUILDING, ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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the designs for the State Capitol at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and the Provincial Government 
building at Regina, Saskatchewan; large exhi- 
bition buildings, as the Agricultural Building at 
Omaha, Nebraska, and the Fine Arts Building 
and the Festival Hall at St. Louis; other 
public buildings, as the Essex County Court 
House at Newark, New Jersey; the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railway Station at 
New Haven; the St. Louis Public Library, the 
Industrial School at Newark, the Library of the 
University of Texas, the Ives Library at New 


tes 


Haven; very large buildings for commercial pur- 
poses, such as the Boston Stock Exchange, the 
Endicott Building at St. Paul, the Brazer 
Building at Boston, the Broadway Chambers, 
West Street Building, and the Woolworth Build- 
ing—all in New York; and the Suffolk Bank at 
Boston. Such is an incomplete list of the most 
important works that have engaged Mr. Gilbert’s 
attention and occupied the lion’s share of his 
thoughts over a period of about twenty years; 
while among minor commissions, most of which 
were executed during the early years of his 
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professional career, are to be found churches, 
shops, club-houses, small railway stations, schools, 
at least one excellent tomb, and even a cottage 
or two. 

From the very commencement of his student 
work at the ‘“‘Tech” at Boston to his latest 
production, the Woolworth Building, every design 
bearing his name has been stamped with con- 
spicuous talent. 
ception, a 


There is displayed a fine con- 
bigness of ideas, a good sense of 
practical planning, and of what is practicable 
in the use of materials and the employment of 
decoration and detail. 

Mr. Gilbert seems to have no pronounced pre- 
dilection for any historical style. His attitude is, 
like Stanford White’s before him, that in such a 
complex age as ours when an architect is called 
upon to design structures of such differing kinds 
—perhaps a theological seminary, a railway sta- 
tion, a legislative building, or a factory—the value 
and use of historic precedent 
must be judged by the light 
of beauty and appropriateness 
to the purpose of the structure 
being designed. Thus we find 
him at first employing a free, 
picturesque, personal style, 
and using local materials, in 
the cottages and small coun- 
try churches suited to the wild 
nature of the then 
loped country in the 
Minnesota. 


undeve- 
State of 
Next we see sIx- 
teenth-century Italian Renais- 
sance in the Endicott Building 
and the State Capitol at 
St. Paul, and still using Italian 
decorative details (adapted to 
the peculiar and new condi- 
tions being developed by the 
American office building) when 
engaged on the Brazer Build- 
ing and the Broadway Cham- 
bers; in the latter he essayed 
colour as a factor in the deco- 
rative design of the exterior, 
with much-remarked success. 
In the Customs House designs 
and the Newark Court 
House his serious dignified use 
of conventional Classic archi- 
tecture owes little directly to 
antiquity, but much to an in- 
timacy with the feeling under- 
lying the work of 
Greece 


also 


ancient 
Rome. In the 
Customs House elevations he 
has attempted, though per- 


and 
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haps not with complete success, to combine three 
storeys in the order, a scheme which the writer 
believes to be impossible of entirely successful 
solution, for the reason that the voids and solids 
cannot be brought into scale with one another; 
however, whether that theory is right or wrong, 
the Customs House design is certainly one of the 
best existing attempts to solve the problem. 
Again, in his buildings at the Omaha and St. 
Louis Expositions, Mr. Gilbert has shown in his 
use of the Classic Orders a keen sense of the 
fitness of things. At Omaha he built a structure 
such as a Roman might have carried cut in the 
days of Augustus if called upon to erect a tem- 
porary building in honour of the Goddess of 
Agriculture—festive, dignified—a full-size plaster 
model for a permanent building of marble. At 
St. Louis Mr. Gilbert’s Festival Hall stood 
directly in front of his Arts Building. The former 


was a huge, temporary, domical construction, large 


eae 





CUSTOM HOUSE AND POST OFFICE BUILDING 
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enough to accommodate a good-sized cathedral 
inside it, and built in accordance with the require- 
ment that it should be the central decorative 
feature of the ‘‘ main picture” of the Exposition. 
Sumptuous, ornate, festive to the taste and 
capacity of the “ great south-west,” it was a 
masterpiece of architecture as reflecting the ideals 
and aspirations of the general public for whom it 
was built; not barbaric, nor distorted, but pos- 
sessed .of an elaborateness that expressed the 
vast new-found wealth of the country comprised 
in the Louisiana Purchase. The Arts Building was 
erected for a wholly different public, and the 
design displayed the fact. Slightly archeological, 
it remains a building of calm and sober beauty— 
one of the few really majestic modern buildings 
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MINNESOTA STATE CAPITOL: VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST 


erected in the Classic style since Vignon built the 
Madeleine at Paris. 

In his competitive designs for the McKinley 
Memorial at Canton, Ohio, and the Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Memorial Hall at Pittsburg, and in his 
executed designs for a tomb at Newark, and the 
Suffolk Bank at Boston, Mr. Gilbert has com- 
bined the Greek-Doric Order with Roman forms, 
such as the low dome used in the Pantheon, with 
the refinement of a Greek of the 5th century B.c. 


and the facility of a prix-de-Rome Frenchman of 


modern times. Again, in his ‘Study for an 


Office Building,” a square structure on an island 
site with strong corners and a high basement 
storey supporting a Corinthian colonnade, and 
in his design for the Boston Stock Exchange, he 
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has studied the composition in a manner pecu- 
liarly American—there is evidence of French 
training in the reasoning of the scheme, but the 


’ 


‘feeling’ for the elusive ‘‘something’”’ that 
makes a style national in spite of itself is essen- 
tially American. 

English Gothic is the source of inspiration of 
several of his designs, many of which have pressed 
hard for first place in a number of competitions, 
the most notable being the designs for the 
Pittsburg High School, the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York, and the Saskatchewan 


Provincial Government Building. His successful 


competitive design for the Madison, Wisconsin, 
High School was in the same style. 
Oakland, 


The design 


for the California, City Hall owes 






something to Italian Renaissance and Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts precedents, as also the St. Louis 
Public Library, the latter being an especially 
interesting and refined version of early Italian 
Renaissance influence upon an American design. 
The New Haven Station designs, if somewhat in 
the style of the French Ecole, are, like all of 
Mr. Gilbert’s other work, so thoroughly adapted to 
American conditions that to trace the inspiration 
is a matter of pleasurable excursion. There is no 
slavish copying, no mere correctness: on the 
contrary, it is the freedom from servility to any 
and all styles, combined with the frank apprecia- 
tion of the beauty which dwells in each, that 
makes Mr. Gilbert’s use of them a valuable object- 
lesson. The historic style to which one or another 
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IVES MEMORIAL LIBRARY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


of his designs is related is never more than an 
“influence.” The design itself is always the out- 
growth of the requirements, and the study of the 


complex requirements of modern life 





so ultra- 
modern in New York—has been taken seriously. 
The use of the steel or concrete frame is evident, 
but not unduly pronounced in expression, not, at 
least, to the extent of showing the skeleton 
through the flesh, which is a noticeable fault in 
many American buildings, especially commercial 
buildings. 

Expression without exaggeration of the type 
of construction, combined with sparing use and 
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judicious placing of ornament, in good scale, with 
due regard to the relative importance of different 
points of view, account for the excellence of effect 
of the West Street Building, the most recent of 
Mr. Gilbert’s high structures, and the one with 
which the probable effect of the new building 
for Mr. F. W. Woolworth can best be compared. 
If we may assume that the building now under 
construction will surpass the West Street Build- 
ing in all respects, it will not be too much to 
predict that it will be the most beautiful office 
building as well as ‘“‘the highest building in the 
world.” 
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THE MEDIAEVAL CAIRENE HOUSE 


BY WILLIAM J. JONES 


HE fifteenth-century house of 
Y which the and three 
elevations to the courtyard are 


plan 


shown by the accompanying 
drawings is situated close to 
the main the 
mosque of Ibn Tulun, in the 
quarter of Cairo known as 
the Kal’at el Kebsh. It is typical of the larger 
medizval Cairene houses, of which nearly all exist- 
ing examples, although differing slightly in detail 


entrance of 





and arrangement, are essentially the same. During 
the whole period throughout which Arab art 
flourished in Cairo there seems to have been very 
little change or development in domestic architec- 
ture, although of course, as time went on, ornament 
became more freely used. 

The plans reproduced on p. 20 are those of atypical 
Cairene house. The entrance passage to the main 
court is placed at an angle with the street for the 
sake of privacy. Around the court are placed on 
the ground floor the men’s apartments (Salamlik), 
the kitchen, stables, and other offices. The guest- 
room (Mandara) with a cabinet (Khazneh) is also 
on this ground floor. The lower windows looking 
out upon the street are as few as possible, and 
placed high in the walls. In some of the larger 
houses there is a summer-house (Faskeyeh), paved 
with marble and containing a fountain, in the 
main courtyard. 

On the upper floor, belonging to the men’s apart- 
ments, is the Mak’ad, an open loggia with graceful 
pointed arcade, of which the columns have stalac- 
tite caps. The larger houses have a similar but 
somewhat smaller loggia adjoining the Mak’ad; 
the name given to this is the Takhta Bésh. The 
Harem, with separate staircase, is also on the 
floor. The principal 
room of this is the Ka’a, the 
sitting- and living-room of the 
women. 


upper 


This room is larger 
and ornate than 
other in the house. In shape 
it is long, lofty, and narrow. 
The central portion forms a 


more any 


square, and is carried up higher 
than the two ends. Over the 
square (Durkaa) is a cupola in 
which are windows (Kaman- 
yieh) with stucco tracery filled 
with rich coloured glass. The 
Durkaa is paved with marbles, 
and frequently has a fountain. 
The two ends of this room, 
known as “‘ liwans,” are raised 
one step above the Durkaa, 
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and paved with stone slabs, which are covered 
with rugs. The walls are panelled with marbles 
and mosaics to a height of 6 ft. or 8 ft., above 
which is a shelf on which are arranged porce- 
lain, chased metalwork, and other ornaments. 
On one wall is a “ suffaa,” a kind of stand on 
which dishes used in entertaining are placed. 
Occasionally the walls of the Durkaa are tiled. 
The expanse of plastered wall above the panel- 
ling or tiling is usually broken by a grated recess 
for female singers, accessible from without by a 
short flight of steps. At the top of the walls isa 
broad concave cornice of wood embellished with 
inscriptions or the usual stalactite ornamentation. 

In addition to the windows in the cupola there 
are openings for light and air at the ends of the 
room in the form of wood lattice screens (mush- 
rabiehs) in the lower part, and windows with 
tracery, similar to those in the cupola, in the 
upper part. 

The bedrooms of the Harem are far simpler in 
character than the Durkaa, and have mushrabieh 
screens, sometimes of very beautiful work, project- 
ing over the street. 

Owing to the extreme narrowness of Oriental 
streets, it is very difficult to obtain a satisfactory 
view of the facade. 

The ground-floor walls are built of solid masonry; 
frequently the rooms are vaulted. The upper 
storeys usually overhang, and are supported on 
stone corbels of beautiful design and construction. 
The deep door-recesses below, with massive wooden 
doors studded with nails in interlacing patterns, or 
bound with iron, and the mushrabieh screens of 
the Harem above, offer an agreeable contrast to the 
flat surfaces of the facade. Following the Eastern 
custom of confining ornament to the interior, the 
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elevations to the courtyard are far more ornate 
than those to the street. 

The main doorways in the courtyard, in recesses 
running almost the full height of the facades, 
have elaborately keyed arches. The recesses 
are crowned with corbelling or arching of rich 
stalactite work. Frequently the alternate courses 
of the walls and the alternate arch voussoirs are 
of a darker-coloured stone. The eaves havea very 
deep projection, and are supported on stone or 
timber brackets. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the restora- 
tion and preservation of many of these old houses 
hidden away in the native quarters of Cairo is being 
undertaken by the ‘‘Comité de Conservation des 
Monuments de I|’Art Arabe.”’ 
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PLANS OF A TYPICAL MEDIAEVAL 
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DECORATIVE WORK ON THE 
S.S. “FRANCONIA” 


HE accompanying photographs 
show some of the interior de- 
corative work which has been 
carried out on the Cunard 
liner Franconia, recently com- 
pleted for the 
Boston service. 


Liverpool- 
Though not 
so large in point of gross ton- 
nage, nor built with the object of attaining the 
speed of the Lusitania and Mauretania, the Fran- 
conta and its sister ship the Laconia embody 
features—especially in regard to their passenger 
accommodation—that place them in the front 
rank of modern liners. 
The architectural scheme is of a character 
known in America as ‘‘ Colonial” and in Great 
Britain as ‘‘ Georgian.” 





The entrance hall gives 
the keynote to the whole scheme of decoration, 
its walls having broad panels with delicate mould- 
ings, the stanchions being cased with fluted 
columns and carved caps. Adjoining the hall is 
the library and writing-room, at the forward end 
of which is a reproduction of an Adam chimney- 
piece. The ceiling is an excellent example of 
plasterwork. The general colour scheme of the 
room is old rose and French grey. The furni- 
ture, copied from Sheraton models, is in mahogany, 
inlaid with box, the cane seats and backs of the 
settees and chairs being fitted with loose cushions 
covered with rose velvet. 

The lounge, approached by wide corridors, is 
a lofty room 56 ft. long by 42 ft. wide. The walls 
are panelled with St. Domingo mahogany, relieved 
by columns and pilasters. At the forward end is 
the fireplace, over which is a framed print of 
Mrs. Robinson, after Romney. The windows are 
draped with green jupe embroidered curtains, 
and the floor is covered with rugs patterned from 
old Persian carpets. The centre of the room is 
fitted with comfortable settees and easy chairs, 
while around the sides are spring settees, uphol- 
stered with cream and green tapestry. The 
ceiling is of delicately modelled plaster, with semi- 
circular dormer windows that give a pleasant 
light. To meet the growing demand for dances 
at sea, the floor of this room has been specially 
levelled and laid with polished Austrian oak. 

A distinct departure has been made in the 
decoration of the first-class smoking-room. The 
lighting is obtained by large windows at the sides, 
and by dormer windows in the roof. The walls 
here are panelled with sycamore, stained a soft 
grey colour and finely veneered, French polished, 
and inlaid with holly and tulip wood. At the 
after end of the room is a large elliptical bay 
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DECORATIVE WORK ON THE SS, “ FRANCONIA” 


window overlooking the veranda café and the 
famous ‘‘Cunard Atlantic Highway.’’ Series 
of arcades divide the sides of the room into bays, 
in which are fitted tables and spring settees 
upholstered in red tapestry. In the centre a large 
number of tables and chairs are arranged, while 
writing accommodation is also provided. 

But the chief apartment on the liner is the first- 
class dining-saloon. The ceiling here is repro- 
duced from some original Adam models, and the 
walls are panelled with pine and enamelled ivory- 
white, relieved by Gobelin blue and beige cover- 
ings and hangings, the floor being covered with 
rubber-cork tiling, laid out in large panels to give 
the effect of a marble floor. The various bays 
around the room are set out with small tables for 
two, and large oval tables for eight in the centre 
—altogether there are over forty. There are four- 
legged arm chairs, which in ordinary weather are 
loose, but which can be fastened to the deck 





FIRST-CLASS SMOKING-ROOM 
WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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should necessity arise. To facilitate the serving 
of meals, the old-fashioned sideboards have been 
replaced by service tables at various points. The 
upper portion of the dining-saloon is surrounded 
by a balcony of wrought iron, and at the after end 
is a minstrels’ gallery, with a tastefully-designed 
balustrading in wrought iron. 

The second-class public rooms are hardly inferior 
to those of the first class. The dining-saloon, 
panelled in pine, has seating accommodation for 
300 persons, the smoking-room is panelled in Ameri- 
can walnut, and adjoining it is a library and lounge 
fitted ont in pine, painted and enamelled white. 

The whole of the woodwork in first- and second- 
class rooms has been carried out by Messrs. 


Robson and Sons, Ltd., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and the plasterwork by Messrs. George Jackson 
and Sons, Ltd., of London, to the design of 
the architects, Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool. 


Photo: Bedford Lemere & Co. 
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DECORATIVE WORK ON THE SS. “FRANCONIA” 











Fhoto: Bedford Lemere & Co 


FIRST-CLASS SALOON 
WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, AND 
THE KING EDWARD MEMORIAL 


BY PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


N THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
for November 1gro there was an 
article by Mr. Lionel B. Budden 
on the project for erecting a 
memorial to King Edward VII 
in front of the south portico 





of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
The scheme was there spoken 
of as ‘recently withdrawn,” 
generally believed that the powerful architectural 


and it was very 
opposition which had been raised against this 
interference with the existing podium had con- 
vinced the municipal authorities that it would be 


was stated when the first scheme was broached, 
the V-shaped incision into the podium was the 
only logical completion of St. George’s Hall, and 
would have been justified as a tribute to the shade 
of Elmes— even though no memorial had given the 
occasion—then the experts appear to have shown 
an admirable complaisance in abandoning the 
first design, with which they were so delighted, in 
It has 
been said, by those indeed who strenuously opposed 


order to produce an entirely new solution. 


the first scheme, that this second proposal is less 
objectionable; but Dr. Johnson somewhere re- 
marks that it is not worth while choosing between 





1.—THE SOUTH PORTICO AND PODIUM OF ST. GEORGE'S HALL, AS EXISTING 


wiser to leave St. George’s Hall as it now exists 
and to find an uncontroversial siteelsewhere. Un- 
fortunately, though this statement that the \V- 
shaped steps of the memorial scheme had been 
withdrawn was strictly true, the inferred conse- 
quence that the St. George’s Hall site was to be 
abandoned has not followed. During the past 
nine months the authorities have had prepared, 
clandestinely, another scheme under the same 
expert advice. 
burst upon the public at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, and thrust through the Council before any 
organised effort could be made to protest against 


This new scheme was suddenly 


it. As matters now stand, the memorial, according 
to the accompanying photograph of the model, 
will be carried out without further demur. If, as 
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a louse and a flea; they are both parasites, and 
though one may have a slight preference in favour 
of the latter, the human body without either is 
considerably happier ; and so it is with St. George's 
Hall—its body is as perfect as a Greek statue, and 
to inflict upon it a parasite is merely to irritate its 
divine repose. 

The question as to what was Elmes’s original 
intention for the treatment of this approach, and 
as to whether the steps breaking into the podium 
actually existed (to be subsequently removed), was 
gone into very thoroughly by Mr. Budden in the 
article cited above. The history of this front is 
intricate and obscure; but the general conclusion 
which most architects, sculptors, and painters 
have arrived at is that the existing podium is the 
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2.—MODEL OF THE OFFICIAL SCHEME 


best possible solution of a difficult problem. It is 
essential that the fall in the ground, which, from 
one corner of the south face of the podium to the 
other, is about 5 ft., should be associated not 
with the building, but with the plateau on which 
St. George’s Hall stands. If Elmes had had un- 
limited open space in front of his portico, it is still 
practically certain that he would never have taken 
the flight of steps down to the sloping ground face. 
The only possible treatment with a single flight 
would have been to carry the level of the plateau 
in front of the building round the 





EDWARD MEMORIAL 


building. The two ends Elmes 
treated differently—the north 
with a semicircular apse con- 
taining the small circular con- 
cert hall, the south with the 
famous portico carrying the 
sculptured pediment designed 
by Cockerell. Now, a hyper- 
critical purist might find fault 
with Elmes for using a feature 
always associated with the en- 
trance to a temple as a purely 
decorative finish to his build- 
ing. The small portion of the 
plan (Fig. 3) is 
show that the portico is in no 
Like 


enough to 


sense a main entrance. 
the west front of Wells Cathe- 
dral, it is a piece of sheer 
architecture, largely designed as a frame for sculp 
ture, held aloft on its podium so as completely 
to cut it off from any utilitarian object. And re- 
garded in this way there is something sublimely 
aloof about this front of St. George’s Hall—it is 
the very antithesis of the west front of Notre 
Dame with its three portals, their thresholds level 
with the pavement. The one is as expressive of 
human Justice,* which to be effective must be 


The twin object of St. George’s Hall—the great Public Hall 


and the Assize Courts—must have always troubled Elmes as to 





south end, and then to have dropped | 
suddenly the extra 6 ft. or 7 ft. past | q 
St. John’s Garden, making this street 
impassably steep. In the 
scheme the broad flight of steps, partly 


present 


cutting into and partly butting against 
the pedium, though not directly con- Sait See Gavilion | 
tinuous from the portico, so nearly 
approaches continuity (the plateau 
landing is reduced to g ft.) that one 
cannot dissociate this lop-sided en- — 

—— 


trance to the plateau from the general 
architectural composition. PD 

But there is a further architectural 
reason for the unbroken podium (deny- 
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which Elmes rightly or wrongly placed 
in the great colonnade facing Lime |? 
Street. This is the direct entrance 
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to the great hall, which, as the exterior 
declares, is the main reason for the 
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3.—PLAN OF OFFICIAL SCHEME FOR KING EDWARD VII MEMORIAL 
SHOWING ENCROACHMENT ON ST, JOHN’S LANE AND BLOCK 
OF BUILDINGS FACING NEW FLIGHT OF STEPS 
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' ST. GEORGE’S HALL AND THE KING EDWARD MEMORIAL 


austerely apart, as the other is of Religion, which 
When this archi- 
tectural point is grasped, the extreme unwisdom 
of creating a vast flight of steps to this portico is 


must be intimately accessible. 


apparent, and to do so merely to provide a site for 
a statue is wantonly illogical. 

From the town-planning standpoint the error of 
this new flight is somewhat more obvious, though 
it is, perhaps, too soon to expect in this country 
that a change of this nature should be considered 
in relation to its surroundings 
whole centre of the city itself. 


‘nay, rather to the 

The block plan, 
Fig. 3. shows this grand approach faced by a 
block of office The road 


rounded buildings. 


speaking, a complementary monument at the oppos- 
ing end to bury itself in. * 
an axial street would cut through 
two markets and a theatre, and would serve no 
useful purpose, and the huge plateau on the east 
front and St. John’s Gardens on the west will 


Neither would appear 
to be probable : 


always be considered adequate open space for the 
If the hall had been 
slewed round so as to form the climax to the vista 


setting of the building. 


along Lime Street, there would be some excuse 
for this monumental flight of steps, but the objec- 
tion of the internal arrangement wovld still 
remain. 


As for the memorial itself, if it were possible to 

















In this sketch, reproduced from the “Liverpool Evening Express” (which has 
been supporting the M2morial Committee), the fall of the ground is minimised 
and the bad effect of the building opposite St. George's Hall is not shown 


4.—SKETCH OF OFFICIAL SCHEME FOR KING EDWARD VII MEMORIAL 


itself, St. John’s Lane, is diminished in width by 
some 18 ft., a consideration of importance, seeing 
that it forms a direct connection between two 
terminal stations, Lime Street and Exchange. 
But more important is the monumental aspect. 
So soon as the podium is cut through, the central 
axis of the hall breaks forth and requires a vista 
approach or a wide place in front, with, strictly 


predominant external expression: it would appear from the east 
front and froma distance that the Hall predominates ; but the south 
portico held aloft on its podium may well be intentionally expres- 
sive of Justice. 
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consider it apart from the hall, the chief error would 
seem to be one of sentiment rather than of design. 
It is hardly dignified to make the equestrian statue 
of King Edward VII one ofa pair forming flank- 
ing ornaments, or glorified vases, as it were, toa 
The statues of Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort on the east front are not a paral- 


staircase. 


lel case; they were erected during the Queen’s 
lifetime and are of a personal nature. But a 


* Compare the portico of the Madeleine, in this case the true 
entrance, facing down the Rue Royale and opposed across the 
Place de la Concorde by the facade of the Chambre des Députés. 
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removing the gap-like effect of the 
official scheme and leaving a greater 
expanse of the podium face un- 
touched; and he divides the stairs 
into two flights. The 
(Fig. 4), however, minimises the 
effect of the steps making up to the 


drawing 


slope, showing only two instead of at 
least six incomplete steps. 

Mr. Huon Matear, F.R.I.B.A., 
in his suggestion (Fig. 5) chiefly con- 
fines himself to this difficulty of the 
steps and slope. He reduces the 
podium to about half its height, 











leaving up two pieces as bases to his 
statues, which he places wider apart 
than in the official scheme. 

What, then, is the conclusion of 
the whole matter? It is that this is 
a site controversial in the extreme. 
It must be imagined that the argu- 
ments adduted against it could be 
answered by the two authors of the 
scheme, Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., 
and Sir Goscombe John, or they 
would not have produced it. But 
with so many vacant sites in the 





4-SUGGESTION BY ARNOLD THORNELY, F.R.LB.A. 


Royal Memorial is different; the death of a king 
marks an epoch in our history—the individual is 
sunk in theemblem of the nation, and a subsequent 
king cannot be made to balance his forerunner : 
monuments of the first importance must be centra- 
lised. 

Two alternative suggestions have been put 
forward by Liverpool architects which attempt 
to correct one or more of the errors of the official 
scheme, though the authors of 
both are careful to say that 
they would prefer to see the 
memorial placed elsewhere and ; 
St. George’s Hall not tampered . 
with. Mr. Arnold Thornely, = 
F.R.I.B.A., President of the “Ty 








town—the whole of the Pierhead 
waiting to be treated—it must be 
confessed that it savours somewhat 
of high-handed tyranny to thrust 
this scheme on the public. 
ing with an ancient monument the 


In deal- 


feelings of the conservative members 
of the community should be first respected ; it is 
safe to leave it alone: it may be fatal to alter. 
There have been examples enough to prove this, 
and when, as in the case of St. George’s Halli, 
the monument is of exceptional architectural 
importance, it is the more necessary to preserve 
its features unmarred by any _ objectionable 
additions or alterations which are likely to disturb 
its dignity and repose. 
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Liverpool Architectural Society, 
corrects the error of the twin re 
indeed, the ® 
original scheme was not guilty 
of. He also reduces the width 


statues, which, 
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of the new flight of steps to 



































that of the central steps to the = 
portico, thereby to some extent 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE 


AN interesting example of the 
adaptation of English tradition to 
present needs in the tropics is affor- 
ded by the house recently built for 
himself by Mr. John Sinclair, H.M. 
Consul at Zanzibar. Some photo- 
graphs of the house are here shown. 
Having acquired a ruinous one- 
storeyed building, formerly used as 
a powder magazine, and adjoining 
the grounds of the Mnazi Mmoja 
Sports Club, Mr. Sinclair, by de- 
molishing part of the northern 
walls, has converted the original 
quadrangular ground plan into one 
of the E form so current in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The flat roof of the old building has been made to 





DETAIL OF CENTRAL FEATURE 


serve as a floor for the added storey, and the 
retention of the Arab buttresses has both given 
character and ensured stability to the landward 
side of the house, while judicious terracing has at 
once reinforced and adorned the seaward elevation. 
In an Africa constantly disfigured by the mean- 
ness of corrugated iron, it is refreshing to meet 
with a building which, like this one with its red- 
tiled roof and white walls, is at once pleasing to 
the eye and hygienically closely adapted to the 
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IN ZANZIBAR 





WROUGHT-IRON FANLIGHT OVER FRONT DOOR 


needs of white men in hot countries. Mr. Sinclair, 
who, before entering the Consular service, intended 
to be an architect and worked for some time 
under the late Mr. Pearson, R.A., is well known 
in East Africa as the designer of Mombasa Cathe- 
dral and of the Post Office, Law Courts, H.M. 
Agency, and several other buildings in Zanzibar. 
He is also responsible for the U.M.C.A. Mission 
Church at Pemba. 
tions show that he possesses good judgment com- 
bined with much ability as a designer. The 
detail of this house at Zanzibar, though simple 


The accompanying illustra- 


in character, is particularly interesting, as witness 
the wrought-iron fanlight over the front door, 


shown above. 
LENA MILMAN. 
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Front View 





Rear View, showing Original Arch Buttresses 
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BOOKS 
ARCHITECTURE OBJECTIVELY OBSERVED 


SANITY being rather a rare characteristic of art 
criticism, the writings on this subject that have 
been from time to time contributed to the reviews 
—particularly the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
by ‘‘ L. March Phillipps” have secured an unusually 
large measure of respectful attention, mainly be- 
cause they happen to be pre-eminently distinguished 
by that saving grace. These essays have now been 
collected in a volume, and apparently revised with 
the main object of welding them into a homo- 
geneous and coherent whole. Perhaps, however, 
they were not originally conceived as separate and 
independent entities, but as parts of a general 
thesis, the writer having probably seen the end 
from the beginning. Consequently there is no 
suggestion of the scrappiness that commonly mars 
this method of production. The essays proceed 
in orderly sequence, each one carrying us a step 
further towards a clearer perception of the signifi- 
cance of some of the works of man. 

Perhaps the title is not quite a happy indication 
of the purpose and plan of the book, which is 
“the consideration of art as an expression of 
human life and character”; whereas unhappily, 
by force of circumstances, art is about the last 
thing thought of as being involved in the works 
of man. 

The book, however, is wholly concerned with 
art. Selecting some of the great periods, or 
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H.M. CONSUL’'S HOUSE AT ZANZIBAR: 
THE CENTRAL FEATURE 


creative epochs, in the art of the world, the author 
has endeavoured to deduce from them the dis- 
tinguishing qualities, limitations, and point of 
view of the races which produce them, and to 
this end she has selected for examination those 
‘*moments”’ when art is ‘‘ harmonised into definite 
styles ’—when it is ‘‘most charged and saturated 
with human significance,” when its fruits are ripe 
for gathering and tasting by such as have the 
skill and daring to pluck them from the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. 

The author’s methods are fresh and sound. It 
is sometimes audaciously maintained that the 
function of the critic is chiefly subjective—that 
the reader is really less interested in knowing what 
the book, or play, or other work of art is like, 
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That, 
of course, depends on the character of the work 
and the personality or the reputation of the critic. 
Miss March Phillipps obviously has not taken 
this egotistic view of her functions; for while it 
is true that her writing certainly has no lack of 


than what the great critic thinks about it. 


personal charm, it is equally clear that she re- 
gards_ self-suppression as being essential to at 
least a just and clear perception of the human 
interest of a work of art. That, at all events, 
is the inference we draw from the following 
passages, which incidentally serve to show that 
the book is mainly about architecture: ‘‘ The 
interest I seek being of this human kind, I have 
been led to deal in the following chapters chiefly 
with architecture; for architecture, being the most 
broadly human of all the arts, is the richest in 
In its coming and going across 
Egyptian or Greek, 


human character. 
the world-stage, each race 
Roman or Goth or Arab—is represented by its 





own style of building, and these styles are so 
patently the personification of racial characteristics 
that they themselves, in their antagonisms or 
alliances, seem to possess a living individuality, 
and to act over again, in a sort of stony Dumb 
Crambo, the history of their time. Even of the 
issues of such struggles, and of the degrees in 
which each human element survived and in- 
fluenced the rest, the record is faithfully kept by 
succeeding architecture in the blending of the 
structural traits proper to each race. If to the 
study of such subjects we would bring nothing of 
our own; if, standing within the temple or the 
mosque or the minster, we would so give our- 
selves to the forms around us that these should 
seem to utter us as completely as they once 
uttered their builders, then we should have 
attained to the point of view of those vanished 
generations and should see and know them as 
they are.” 

But it appears that this receptive attitude is 
not wholly possible even to a lady, for it is added: 
I am sure that 
At any rate she 
entirely avoids the opposite extreme of domineer- 


‘*T do not say this can be done. 
I have not succeeded in doing it.”’ 


ing arrogance that is so insistent a note in much 
masculine criticism of art, and her point of view 
is in this and in other respects distinctly refreshing. 
She writes, indeed, with fulness of knowledge, 
with unerring perception and firm grasp of 
principles, and with the pellucid diction that, 
springing from these qualifications, is still only 
possible to the clear-headed thinker and the 
practised writer. She has produced, in fact, a 
thought-compelling book that all art lovers, and 
most especially the architect, will thoroughly 
enjoy, whether or not they assent to her conclu- 


sions: which, however, must always be respected 
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because they are always asserted with modesty 
and supported by rational argument. 

We have hinted that the title is not sufficiently 
significant either to warn off or to entice the 
superficial reader of book-lists. A few other minor 
faults may be noted. We do not think that such 
headings to the chapters as ‘“‘ The Tyranny of the 
Nile,” ‘‘ Enter the Greek,” ‘‘ The Last Word in 
Classic Architecture,” and ‘‘ The Art of an Aristo- 
cracy,” suggestive as they are of the meretricious 
methods of the sub-editors of cheip newspapers, 
are quite worthy of the dignity of the subject or 
the general style of the author, which, in spite of 
occasional lapses into crude colloquialism, is on 
the whole strong and pure. Again, no index is 
provided—an omission that is hardly atoned for 
by the analytic list of contents, nor compensated 
by the dozen or so of pages in which the biblio- 
graphy of the subject is discussed—not at all after 
the manner of Dryasdust, as the following extract 
may serve to show: “‘ Among general works on 
architecture, Fergusson still holds much the same 
place that Gibbon holds among historians. I 
fear I cannot cite his authority in support of my 
own estimate of Egyptian building. For some, 
to me quite incomprehensible, reason he seems 
to think that even the 
gives its peculiar sausage-shape to the Egyptian 


diminished base which 


column is a ‘graceful’ device.” The compari- 
son of Fergusson with Gibbon may pass, but 


we like not that similitude of a sausage. 


“ The Works of Man.” By Lisle March Phillipps, 
Author of “Inthe Desert.” London: Duckworth & Co., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


Pages xiv-344, 84 in. 
by 5% in. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF CENTRAL ITALY 


AT the outset of his itinerary, Mr. Bumpus 
shows, in an ingratiating passage, that he is at 
any rate starting off in the right frame of mind. 
‘“However we may be delighted with the works 
of Nature, which she has sculptured and painted 
for our solace and instruction, however greatly we 
may be moved by the sublimity of her mountains 
or awed by the resistless force of her waters, there 
is a charm about architecture that touches us more 
closely, for in its works we see forms of beauty 
designed by man for man’s delight.” No archi- 
tect, even though he happen to be a Wordsworthian 
of devoutest faith, will find it in his heart to chide 
so flattering a heresy. But it may be doubted 
whether our author does not minish on his full 
insinuative effect when he at once and wantonly 
‘The charms of cer- 
tain masterpieces of architecture,”’ 


proclaims his preferences. 
he confesses, 


‘‘are not to be effaced from the memory, and vie 
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with the recollection of Nature’s beauties, if they 
do not surpass them. I may mention, among the 
loveliest creations of man’s genius which seemed 
to strew the pathway of the tour of which this 
book treats, the facades of Siena and Orvieto, 
the interiors of Pisa and Lucca Cathedrals, the 
two great Romanesque churches at Toscanella, 
and the Baptistery Gates of Florence.” 

But, after all, whether or not one happens to 
share the author’s particular enthusiasms, it may 
be confidently assumed that he is always prepared 
to advance an excellent reason for them, since 
they are based onan enviably extensive experience 
of the means of comparison, and on quite excep- 
tional opportunities for the formation of taste. 
To say the least, one can hardly go on, year after 
year, visiting cathedrals and producing sumptuous 
and successful books about them, without attaining 
to some maturity of judgment in the matter: 
although it would not be surprising to hear of 
Of these, 
It is quite clear that his 


notable instances to the contrary. 
Mr. Bumpus is not one. 
perhaps rather robust faculty for admiration has 
developed aright, and that consequently, although 


his writings may not convey much new light to 
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the professional architect, they are nevertheless a 
very welcome contribution towards the enkindling 
of that wider and keener appreciation of archi- 
tecture with which it is so desirable that the 
wealthy portion of the public should by some or 
by all means become imbued. It is to these that 
the book makes its chief appeal. For them are 
the easy and agreeable style, the mild emotionalism 
that never becomes mawkish nor in any other 
way deviates from good taste, and the apparent 
avoidance of technicalities; for 
historical 


are the 
reminiscences and anecdotes, and the 
plentiful garnishing with snippets from foreign 
tongues. 


them 


The book is one to which, nevertheless, 
the architect will willingly turn for refreshment 
and enjoyment, if not for instruction; and as he 
turns over its handsomely printed pages, his will 
be the joy of recognition as he sees, in the fifty 
illustrations —some_ of 
beautiful 


them polychromatic— 


reminiscences of his studies or his 
travels. 

7. Francis 
London: 


Pages viii-322, 9} 7. 


“ The Cathedrals of Central Italy.” By 
Rumpus. With fifty-one Illustrations. 
T. Werner Laurie, Clifford’s Inn. 
Price 16s. net. 


by 73 in. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE 


EXTENSIONS TO THE LIVERPOOL 
CITY SCHOOL OF ART 


Wiru regard to this work it may first be pointed 
out that the addition of an area of about double 
that previously occupied has involved the recasting 
of the old portion as well as the planning of the 
new in order to adapt the whole building to the 
As is 


usual in modern schools of art, the opportunities 


new entrance and the altered conditions. 


of instruction are not confined to drawing, paint- 
ing, and modelling, but include a large number 
of technical subjects, each with its appropriate 
provisions in fittings and apparatus. In the 
centre of the building on the basement floor, 
running through two storeys, with top light, is 
which has around at 


the museum, a gallery 


eround-floor level. The floor of the museum, as 


well as that of the ground-floor entrance hall, 
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CITY SCHOOL OF ART, LIVERPOOL, 
BEFORE ALTERATIONS. 
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is finished in mastic asphalt, divided into panels 
with bands of Hopton Wood stone. Around the 
museum on three sides are grouped the various 
teaching and other rooms. In the basement are 
placed the male and female students’ common- 
rooms, cloak-rooms, etc., as well as the workshops 
for iron, brass, and metal casting, stone and wood 
carving, plaster casting, and typography rooms. 
On the ground floor, besides the principal's 
accommodation and the administration, are a 
large lecture theatre to seat 200, a library, and 
teaching 


rooms for painting and 


bookbinding, 


decorating, 
cabinetmaking, lithography, and 


process etching, with camera and dark-rooms. 


On the first floor are the studios for design, 
embroidery, stained glass, enamelling and jewel- 
lery, modelling and drawing from the antique and 
for the history of 
architecture, and a common-room for the teaching 
staff. 


still life, also a classroom 


On the second floor are the large studios for 
modelling and painting from the life, and, in 
addition, two rooms for etching, and a conservatory 
for growing plants for study. Though the axis 
of the addition runs north and south, north 
lighting is obtained to all the main studios for 
painting and modelling by means of skylights in 
subsidiary roofs running at right angles to the axis. 

The equipment consists of fittings specially 
adapted to the requirements of each subject. 

All the studios and workshops are finished in 
the simplest possible way with Walpamur on the 
naked brick. Plaster decoration is confined to 
the entrance hall and the lecture theatre, and 
even there everything is studiously severe. 

The total cost of the building and _ fittings, 
including the electric lighting and power (the cost 
of the electric installation being necessarily very 
heavy), was about £27,000, exclusive of machinery 
and apparatus. The architects were Messrs. 
Willink and Thicknesse, FF.R.I.B.A., of Liver- 
pool; the general contractors were Messrs. J. and 
G. Chappell, of Walton, Liverpool. Stone was 
supplied by Messrs. Parker and Sons, of Liver- 
pool, the carved work being by Messrs. Norbury 
and Son; steelwork by Messrs. Macintyre and 
Jones; plumbing and sanitary work by Messrs. 
Alcock and _ Backhouse; sanitary fittings by 
Messrs. Musgrave, Ltd., Liverpool; plasterwork 
by Messrs. Tanner and Sons, Liverpool; electric 
wiring by Messrs. Pulford Bros., Liverpool ; heat- 
ing and ventilating by Messrs. J. R. Cooper and 
Sons, Liverpool; lifts by Messrs. Smith, Major, 
and Stevens; special fittings by Messrs. Blain 
and Sons and Morrison and Sons; asphalt by the 
Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co. 
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EXTENSIONS TO THE CITY SCHOOL OF ART, LIVERPOOL: FACADE TO HOPE STREET 


WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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BASEMENT AND GROUND-FLOOR PLANS 


THE CITY SCHOOL OF ART, LIVERPOOL : 


EXTENSIONS TO 
FF.R.L.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, 
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EXTENSIONS TO THE CITY SCHOOL OF ART, LIVERPOOL 
WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.I.B.A.., ARCHITECTS 
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EXTENSIONS TO THE CITY SCHCOL OF ART, LIVERPOOL: 
WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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EXTENSIONS TO THE CITY SCHOOL OF ART, LIVERPOOL: ENTRANCE CORRIDOR, OVERLOOKING MUSEUM 
WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.LB.A., ARCHITECTS 
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NEW LIBRARY, MILL HILL SCHOOL 


COLLCUTT AND HAMP, F. AND A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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THE LIBRARY, MILL HILL SCHOOL 


Tuts building has been erected by the Governors 
of Mill Hill School from the designs of Messrs. 
Collcutt and Hamp to meet the increasing needs 
of the school, which has gradually outgrown the 
accommodation provided in the Murray Scrip- 
The building is situated at the rear of 
the Scriptorium and tuck shop, and connected 


torium. 


It is one storey in height, with a 
the main back 
some 33 ft. from the drill-ground, from which it 
off by 
approach (6 ft. wide) having grass plots on each 


with the same. 


clock-tower over entrance, set 


is cut a dwarf wall, the tiled-footway 


side with flower borders. The external treatment 
isin red brick and stucco, with buttresses arranged 
to take the thrust of the roof frincipals. The 
roof is covered with old country tiles to match 
the adjoining work, and the clock-tower is also 
partially weather-tiled, the upper portion around 
half-timber work 
Internally the building is 


the clock-face being in with 
a copper dome above. 
finished in oak. A large open fireplace is provided 
at each end, the heat from which is supplemented 
by radiators. The ceiling is carried out in fibrous 
plaster with enriched modelled and moulded work. 
It forms a large barrel-vault from end to end, the 
tie-beam of the roof principals being kept up to 
allow ample height. The bookcase fittings are 
arranged at right 
leaded casement windows giving ample light to 


angles to the main wall, 


the intermediate space, while the proximity of 


large trees lends an air of quietness and repose to 
& Co., of 


the whole building. Messrs. Trihe 
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CHURCH AT YMUIDEN, NEAR HAARLEM 

The 
modelled plasterwork was executed by Messrs. 
Jackson & Sons, Ltd. ; and 
leaded lights by Messrs. George Farmiloe & Sons, 
Ltd.; grates by Messrs. Thomas Elsley, Ltd,; 
and door furniture by Mr. James Gibbons. 


Wembley, were the general contractors. 


George casements 


CHURCH AT YMUIDEN, 
HOLLAND 

Tuts church, recently erected 
for the Dutch 
Church, from 


Reformed 
designs by 
Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of London, W., 
has seating for a congregation 
The exterior walls 


brick brick 


of 054. 


are of red with 











mullioned and transomed win- 
dows, and the roofs are covered 
with pantiles. Internally, brick 
has been used for piers and 
arches, the walls being rough- 
and the ceilings 
with oak 
Seating and fittings 
The aisles in the 


plastered, 





TUCK sHOP plaster - vaulted, 


trusses. 





are in oak, 
nave and transepts are laid 
with blue granite squares, and 
the choir with white 
black 


marble 
60 


1) hat and a marble 


squares 
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CHURCH AT YMUIDEN, NEAR HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
FORSYTH AND MAULE, FF.R.I.B.A, ARCHITECTS 


STREET'S POWER 
OF DRAUGHTSMANSHIP 


THE power of drawing and designing with the 
utmost rapidity and precision is given to but few 
men in a generation. In our own time there is no 
more astonishing example of it than the late 
George Edmund Street, R.A., whose methods of 
working have been so fully set down in the 
“Memoir” by his son, Mr. A. E. Street, M.A. 
‘‘My father’s powers as a sketcher,” he says, 
““were of a very remarkable kind . . . The first 
few touches of the pencil, the putting in of 
those first lines on the accuracy of which all 
may depend, showed the master-hand. There 
was never any wavering or faltering, apparently 
no consideration as to the best way to put the 
subject on paper, or as to the scale which the 
the note-book 
All seemed to have come in 


make 
a flash 


size of would necessary. 
and to be 
as vividly present to him as though—imper- 
ceptible to others—the subject were delicately 
outlined on the paper before him... These 
sketches—executed in such a brilliant way—have 
in themselves the highest artistic value; and be- 
sides that, they are a most accurate and thoroughly 
intelligible record of what they represent. There 
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is not an arch-mould, nor an abacus, nora base the 
section of which is not faithfully indicated ; yet, in 
spite of the artistic merit of his sketches, it is quite 
certain that it was never his aim to make them 
look pretty. What he tried to do was to show as 
much of some fine piece of work as he could, and 
He never sketched 
for mere sketching’s sake. He was essentially the 
architect, not the architectural draughtsman... . 


in as few lines as possible. 


And there was the same certainty and the same 
perfect co-operation of hand and eye in his origi- 
nal work as in his sketches. For some time he 
drew all his full-size mouldings in ink—a conclu- 
sive testimony, if there were no other, of his self- 
He had no first thoughts and second 
thoughts about a thing, but he decided rapidly and 


reliance. 


once for all what would be suitable; and his hand 
was engaged in registering before the brain had 
ceased creating, so that in making his details, or 
even his general designs, there was a complete 
absence of hesitation or tentativeness. He had, in 
truth (and of all his qualities it was the highest and 
rarest), that great power of instantaneous and 
complete mental conception which but few men 
can lay claim to. It is a power which the reader 
of Nasmyth’s ‘ Autobiography’ will recognise to 


have been present in him. Hetells us in a simple 
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and straightforward way how he received a letter 
one morning at breakfast, in which his opinion was 
asked as to the feasibility or the wisdom of having 
a cast-iron paddle-shaft for the Great Britain 
steamship, which was then being built, no hammer 
at that date being of sufficient power to make a 
shaft of the required size. He goes on to say that 
the principle on which a hammer should work to be 
capable of doing what was wanted struck him on 
the instant, and in half an hour from the time he 
received the letter he had put down in a note-book 
his design for the great steam-hammer, which 
is now known all over the world. ‘I rapidly 
sketched out my steam-hammer, having it all 
And this 
sketch was not a mere suggestion to be worked out 


clearly before me in my mind’s eye.’ 


at leisure, but it actually embodied almost every- 
thing that is found in the hammer to-day.” Turner 
had the same power of complete and instantaneous 
conception, and Street possessed it in equal degree. 
Of many instances of this, perhaps the most re- 
markable is afforded by the American Church in 
Paris. Mr. A. E. Street says in his ‘‘ Memoir”: 
‘* My father had been with the rector to see the site 
which it was then proposed to buy, and had found 
it sufficiently suitable to decide in favour of it. On 
his return to the rector’s house, the latter asked 
him whether he would be able to let them have a 
sketch of his design when he had thought it out, so 
know to what 
My father, in 
return, asked for a paper, and without further con- 


that intending subscribers might 
their money would be devoted. 


sideration made a detailed sketch to a scale of 
about ;}; in. to the foot. I don’t remember how 
long he took to do it, but he was described as put- 
ting his pencil to paper with apparently no pause at 
all for reflection, and as fast as his hand could 
work. Now this sketch is, like Nasmyth’s, not a 
mere suggestion of what might possibly be, but it 
practically represents the church as it stands there 
now. It is true that one large window has taken 
the place of two smaller ones in the west front, 
and that the tower and spire have been shifted 
from the south side to the north, but these 
are the only modifications. Every 
proportion is exactly similar. ... The artistic 
qualities of the sketch and the beauty of the 
design are obvious to the most unskilled eye; 


important 


but the great point is the wonderful power of 
imagination which is implied in such a tour de 
force as this, and the self-reliance 
which could enable a man to bind himself, defi- 
nitely, once for all, and at a moment’s notice, to 
a design for a church which was about the most 
costly parish church that he ever had to build, and 


immense 


was to stand ina great and splendid foreign capital 


as a monument of what the boasted English school 
of church architects could accomplish. ... 
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THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR 
OF ARCHITECTURE—LXV 


ua LD cities, as a rule, are strewn 
with the flotsam and jetsam 
cast out by the current of 
time; sometimes, as in the 
case of a town like Burford, 
of great interest: and even 
more so in the case of Stam- 





ford, from which the houses 
here illustrated are taken. Many illustrations 
have been drawn from this Lincolnshire town, 
chiefly of the eighteenth century. We now show 
another aspect of its architecture, scarcely less 
pleasing than the later work. Our examples 
belong to about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Two of them are dated, namely the 
Mercury Printing Office (1661) and the house in 
St. Peter’s Street (1663). The Wheatsheaf Inn 
They are all 
built of beautiful stonework, a material which is 


is probably of about the same date. 


Stamford, however much 
Although the forms of 
these bays and windows belong to the older Tudor 


almost universal in 


the buildings may vary. 


style, the details are beginning to take on the more 
Classic contours of the Renaissance. It is unfor- 
tunate that the bay from the house in St. Peter’s 
Street has been smarmed over with plaster, thus 
losing much of the interest that belongs to stone- 
work. But the little gable has not been tampered 
with, and the quaint corbels at its springing, 
and the lozenge with the monogram A.M. and 
date, give it a peculiar beauty and charm. The 
two gabled bays adjoining the Wheatsheaf Inn are 
somewhat similar in character, but the corbels are 
of the ordinary type. The square bay of the 
Mercury Printing Press is, if anything, more 
It has a more digni- 
How delightful 
are the narrow bands formed by the windows, 


accentuated by the cornices over them! And 


interesting than the others. 
fied proportion, a broader touch. 


although the two-light seems crushed up into the 
gable, it does not produce an unpleasant effect. 
The Wheatsheaf Inn is an altogether delightful 
building. Here again are the horizontal bands of 
windows, but the gable is omitted and an eaves 
At the side of the bay 
is a plain door with blank wall-space over it. It 
is very complete and quiet. The detail of the 
quoins is unusual, and adds not a little to the 


cornice finishes it instead. 


character of the building. The drawings show all 
these details very clearly. 

These small houses from Stamford are devoid 
of any carved ornament; yet they do not seem 
poor nor empty, for they have been built by men 
who realised the value of a vigorous hand. 


J. M. WH. 
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THE “MERCURY” PRINTING OFFICE, STAMFORD HOUSE IN ST. PETER'S STREET, STAMFORD 





Ss . ——— 
Photos: Alan Snow 
THE WHEATSHEAF INN, STAMFORD HOUSE ADJOINING THE WHEATSHEAF INN 
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NEW LIGHT ON OLD SUBJECTS—X!I 
ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, CLERKENWELL 


BY ALFRED W. CLAPHAM 


F the numerous and varied by- 
products of the Crusading 
spirit, none possess a greater 
fascination and interest than 
those extraordinary associa- 
tions known as the Military 
Orders. The combined in- 
fluences of fanaticism and 





military ardour succeeded in uniting in them the 
ascetic and the soldier, with so marked a success 
that their vital force was not finally extinguished 
until ages after the whole fabric of medizvalism 
had crumbled away and the Knights of Malta 
were one of those hoary anachronisms which, like 
the Holy Roman Empire, were swept ruthlessly 
away by the new broom of the Napoleonic 
wars. Of the two great orders the Templars, 
largely, perhaps, owing to their early and tragic 
end, have always attracted a greater 
proportion of attention, and in Lon- 
don their name and memory are kept 
green by the church and _ precinct 
which are still with us. The Hos- 
pitallers, on the other hand, are in 
great measure neglected, as compara- 
tively little is left of their London 
house to show the extent and magni- 
ficence of the great dwelling in Clerken- 
well of the Grand Prior of England, 
who took precedence of all the tem- 
poral members of the House of Peers. 

The loss that English architecture 
suffered by the destruction of this 
building can only be appreciated when 
one considers that the Priory of 
St. John of Jerusalem stood alone and 
unique. The requirements of the 
order demanded a building equally 
apart from the usual monastic plan 
and from the purely secular establish- 
ment, and the direct and continuous 
connection of the order with the East 
would argue the existence of ideas 
and arrangements more foreign and 
less insular than are observable in 
contemporary English work. 

Up to the present the information 
available as to the buildings of the 
Hospitallers has been practically mz/, 
a couple of drawings by the inde- 
fatigable Hollar being the only record 
of their appearance. 

Amongst the MSS. of Loseley Hall, 
that collection which has already sup- 
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plied so much information on London _topo- 
graphy, is a short document giving a complete 
list of the buildings with their approximate 


dimensions. The survey is one of a numerous 


class taken at the time of the general suppression 
in order to arrive at a valuation of the lead from 
the roofs of the dissolved monasteries. That 
the surveyor did his work with great care and 
accuracy is evident from the minute nature of 
some of the entries, and even the gutters and 
down-pipes are all included in the estimate. The 
survey, of course, fails us in regard to the arrange- 
ment of the various buildings, and so little is 
known of structures of this class that it is impos- 
sible to argue by analogy. The buildings of the 
order at Rhodes have been the subject of a recent 
monograph, but here the ‘“‘auberge” of the Eng- 
lish ‘‘langue’’ is amongst the most fragmentary 
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THE LONDON CHURCH OF THE HOSPITALLERS 


and ruinous, while the palatial dwell- 
ings and gorgeous church at Malta 
have little bearing on the subject, as 
they are of late construction and the 
English ‘‘language”’ was then extinct. 
Schloss Marienburg in Prussia, the 
head-quarters of the Teutonic order, 
is perhaps the best preserved of these 
structures: and here the main build- 
ing follows the ordinary monastic 
plan, with such modifications as were 
necessary to secure also a fortress of 
no mean strength. 

The London church of the Hos- 
pitallers has passed through more 
vicissitudes than almost any other 
building in the city. Founded during 
the reign of Stephen, the first build 
ing hadacircular nave 65 ft. in diame- 
ter and a short choir, with a crypt 
under, probably terminating in an 
apse (see note * at end of article, on 
p.52). Towards the close of the cen- 
tury the proportions of the choir 
proved insufficient, and a large aisled 
structure, four bays long, was raised in 
its place, being duly consecrated by 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, in 
The church remained in this 
form until the rising of the commons under Wat 


1185. 


Tyler in 1381, when the rebels, besides murdering 
the prior, set the house on fire, ‘‘ causing it to 
burn by the space of seven days together, not 
The round nave was 
never rebuilt, its successor being a rectangular 
three-aisled building with a magnificent tower at 
At the dissolution in 1540 


suffering any to quench it.” 


the north-west corner. 
the house was not touched, but a few years later 
the nave with the great tower fell a victim to 
Protector Somerset. The choir was walled in 
and ayain applied to its original purpose during 
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Queen Mary’s reign, but once more desecrated 
under her successor. It served in turn as a private 
chapel and a dissenting meeting-house until 1721, 
when the remains, patched and repaired, became 
the parish church of St. John’s, Clerkenwell. 

The crypt under the present church is the finest 
of these structures still standing in London. It is 
of two dates, the western portion of the central 
aisle being contemporary with the foundation. 
The quadripartite ribbed vaulting with broad 
responds and transverse bands between the bays 
belongs to the simpler type of Norman work. 
The two eastern bays with 
the flanking chapels were 
added when the aisled choir 
was built above (1185). The 
pointed vaulting springs from 
clustered shafts, and the whole 
isan elegant example of tran- 
sitional work of the same date 
and character as the still ex- 
isting ‘‘ Round” ofthe Temple 
Church. Of the aisled choir 
above, the outer walls and 
the bases of the columns 
remain, but this part of the 
building underwent extensive 
alteration under Prior Thomas 
Docwra (1501-27), who in- 
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THE LONDON CHURCH OF THE HOSPITALLERS 


serted the windows and constructed two buildings 
against the south wall. Both of these can be 
identified from the Loseley Survey as the vestry 
on the east and ‘‘My lord Dockerys chap- 
pell.” The latter was entered by two wide brick 
arches piercing the side wall, the earlier but- 
tresses between being pared away at the angles to 
form semi-octagonal piers. 

The nave of the church was aiso of three aisles, 
the length of the leads being respectively thirty, 
twenty-nine, and twenty yards. The discrepancy 
of the north aisle is accounted for by the presence, 
at its western end, of the great tower, described by 


‘ 


Stow as ‘‘a most curious piece of work graven, gilt, 


and enamelled, to the great beautifying of the city.” 


THE CRYPT, LOOKING EAST 
The tower was evidently about ten yards square, 
and its position is still marked by a set-back in 
the existing building line; the lead from the 
steeple was about the same in quantity (live 
fothers) as that covering one of the side aisles. 

The later work in the church all dates from the 
foundation of the parish in 1721. The massive 
carved hood over the west door is an admirable 
piece of woodwork of that date, the carved panel 
of the three Saints John in the door-head being a 
modern addition. 

The simple and unpretentious reredos is a no 
less satisfactory example of early eighteenth- 
century work, but the remainder of the building 
calls for little remark, the plain west front and 
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galleried interior presenting no features of special 
interest. 

Turning now to the domestic portion of the 
‘“‘ hospital,” we find an extensive range of em- 
battled buildings, with a pleasantly diversified 
outline, depicted in Hollar’s view on the north side 
of the church, and there is little doubt that the 
principal apartments occupied this side. 

Remains of vaulted substructures, on the oppo- 
site side of St. John’s Square, prove, however, that 
the buildings extended far beyond the destroyed 
nave in this direction. The Loseley Survey ap- 
parently starts with the buildings shown by Hollar 
and passes westward. The first building men- 
tioned is a house called the Priests’ Dorter, 120 ft. 





a 


H. W. Fireham 


a 


Photo: 


long, and evidently the dormitory of the knights; 
next follows the ‘‘ Armoury,” 54 ft. long, and 
very narrow, as the roof measures only g ft. on 
either side of the ridge. The great chamber with 
other apartments formed a block 120 ft. long, with 
the great staircase, 24 ft. by 18 ft., at one end of 
it. Connected with these buildings were nume- 
rous smaller chambers, the use of which is gene- 
rally unspecified, but evidently offices, as they 
include a “‘stillitorne,” or distillery, a ‘‘ comptyng 
house,” and the wardrobe. The Prior’s Lodging 
contained a parlour and ‘‘my lordes chamber,” 
and the great hall was a magnificent apartment 
105 ft. in length. 

Towards the end of the list mention is made of 
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THE LONDON CHURCH OF THE HOSPITALLERS 





THE CRYPT: SOUTH CHAPEL 
‘‘a tyled rooffe which was called the Yeoman’s 
Dorter,”’ so that the house at Clerkenwell con- 
tained definite accommodation not only for the 
knights but also for a lower grade, the yeomen, 
who were perhaps body servants and attendants. 

The great gate of the precinct which still spans 
St. John’s Lane was built by Prior Docwra, and 
though 
appearance largely as he left it. 


drastically restored is still in outward 
The finely-ribbed 
vault to the gate itself is untouched, and the 
interior contains many remains of ancient work. 
Chief among these is the handsome carved fire- 
place originally in the “‘ Baptist’s Head” tavern, 
and bearing the arms of Sir Thomas Forster, who 
died in 1612. The carving on the frieze is of con- 
siderable delicacy, and the design is quite unusual. 





EAST END OF THE CRYPT 
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It is a singular fact that no 
representation of any mem- 
ber of the order, in stone or 
brass, has survived in English 
monumental art, with the ex- 
ception of an emaciated figure 
to Prior Weston in St. James's, 
He died with- 
in a few months after the 


Clerkenwell. 


suppression of his house, and 
the remainder of his monu- 
ment was removed when 
St. James’s Church was re- 
built. 

The smaller establishments 
of the Knights Hospitallers 
in England have suffered even 
more than the mother house, 
and their remains are few and 
Photo: H.W. Fincham ‘inconspicuous. The circular 

church of Little Maplestead, 
Essex, is, however, an exception, and the building 
has suffered far more from restoration than decay. 
The three ‘Early English”? chapels at Moor 
Hall (Middlesex), Swingfield, and Sutton-at-Hone, 
Kent, are also relics of the order, and the little 
establishment at Chibburn, Northumberland, is 
still almost complete; but though not lacking in 
individual interest, they were at best but granges 
of the great dwelling at Clerkenwell, which was 
the combined recruiting and receiving house of 
the order in England. 


* The foundations of the “Round” have been partially uncovered, 
and it must have been similar in character and dimensions to the Temple 
Church. The remains of a third circular church, the first home of the 
Templars in London, were discovered, many years ago, on the south side 
of Holborn, so that the metropolis once possessed three buildings of 
this class 
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A SCALE MODEL OF THE 
FORTUNE THEATRE 


GAN aaa tls Elizabethan | theatre, a 
ae, x model of which is shown by 
the accompanying photo- 
graphs, was the subject of an 
article in THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ReEviEWw of April 
1908. Readers will _ re- 





member that the Fortune 
Theatre was erected in the year 1599-1600 in 
Golden Lane by Philip Henslowe and Edward 
Alleyn, and the original specification describing 
its dimensions, materials, and workmanship is 
still preserved at Dulwich College—Alleyn’s foun- 
dation. At the instance of Mr. William Archer, 
the well-known dramatic critic, Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey made drawings showing a _ reconstruc- 
tion of the theatre, which have been reproduced 
many times in England, on the Continent, and 
in America. It was due to the wide interest 
that they aroused that Professor Brander Mat- 
thews, the American dramatic critic and Shake- 
spearean scholar, commissioned Mr. Godfrey to 
prepare a model to a scale of three centimetres to 
the metre, showing the theatre and the stage in de- 
tail, for the museum at Columbia University. The 
model has been made by Mr. James P. Macginnis, 
A.M.I.C.E., of Westminster, and is a beautiful 
and ingenious example of how much realism can 





be produced in the miniature representation of a 
large building. 

Of Mr. Godfrey’s interpretation of the speci- 
fication it is not necessary to say much here. 
Readers are referred to the Architects’ and Builders’ 
Fournal of August 16th last, where the text 
of the original document, together with the plans, 
is to be found republished. It may, however, be 
noted that whereas the majority of people are quite 
ready to yield to Shakespeare his pre-eminence 
in dramatic literature, yet there are few who do 
not regard the Elizabethan theatre as a very primi- 
tive affair. This latter view is not, however, borne 
out by the model before us, and unless its authors 
are mistaken, we may credit the builders of Burgh- 
ley and of Hatfield with an equally facile skill in 
the construction of their theatres. Both the Greek 
and the Elizabethan drama found their home in the 
open air, and doubtless they are neither of them 
in badcompany. But while the Athenian stage and 
auditorium were cut from the hill-side, or gave 
merely an artistic grouping to the throng of 
citizens collected on a natural vantage ground, 
the Elizabethan theatre was modelled upon the 
galleried inn-yards which had offered their earlier 
hospitality to the strolling players. The Fortune 
Theatre is of particular interest, in that it is the 
only Elizabethan example known to have been 

square in plan—the rest being 
either circular or octagonal— 
and thus its relationship to the 
inn is much more patent and 








easily recognisable. 














A FIREPLACE, ST. JOHN'S GATE 
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Various documents make it 
almost certain that the main 
body of the public entered at 
one door into the yard, each 
person making the same pay- 
ment, and that those who wished 
could then proceed to the gal- 
leries, where an extra sum was 
exacted from them by the 


“ce 


gatherers.”” There was one 
other door—the tyring-house 
or stage door. 

The model has already been 
dispatched to the States, but 
we cannot help thinking that a 
duplicate should be required 
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for London. Here isan oppor- 
tunity for the new London 
Museum to present an object- 
+ lesson to students, and one 
which should dispose of a good 
» | many misapprehensions in the 


Photo: H. W. Fincham _ study of the Elizabethan drama. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 
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The Stage 


SCALE MODEL OF THE FORTUNE THEATRE, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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AN ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 
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THE HIGHER POINT OF VIEW 


BY ADRIAN BERRINGTON 


Pe ROM the rostrum in the theatre 


VAS) 


of the Philosophy of Archi- 
tecture it is possible to main- 
tain that the origins of the 
styles are to be sought in the 
mechanical conditions out of 
which they rose; that the 
various changes are directly 
due to new discoveries and structural powers ; that 
all the emotional forms and the packed signifi- 
cance of traditional ornament may be _ traced 





to their sources in the necessities of early 
practice. Now this, like most ideas, is partly 
true. To carry it, however, to the absolute degree 


of which the theorist is so enamoured, would be to 
apply to the History of Architecture the material- 
ism a /’outrance which has for some years been dis- 
credited in the realm of affairs and the humanities. 
But the theory is true to this extent, that material 
conditions arethe negative force or the nether mill- 
stone, as it were, of the two between which Archi- 
tecture and the Art of Building are produced. 

It is as though physical limitation were, spiritu- 
ally, a sort of incubus, raised and lowered at various 
periods in the history of the world, against which 
man presses with his fortresses and pierces, with 
his spires, its heavy folds, the merit or value of 
his work lying in the ardour of his attack. The 
mightiest hotel in the world to-day does not exceed 
in sublimity the ruin of Stonehenge; for, apart 
from a sense of immemorial antiquity conveyed by 
the latter, and the mystery of the rites performed 
in that strange setting, the tumbled monoliths are 
evidence of a struggle with mechanical difficulties 
incomparably more patient and fierce than any- 
thing we know to-day. It is only in this sense that 
material conditions may be said to have intensi- 
fied the ecstasy of the art. 

Even as regards its development the physical 
basis has been, after all, but a basis, above which 
it is ever the aspiration of Architecture—most 
hopelessly fettered of the arts—to rise. The 
characteristic erections of the ages were made pos- 
sible, certainly, by the mechanical contrivances at 
the disposal of their builders, who tried, undaunted 
ever, to transcend them. The Egyptians worked, 
to breaking point, their machine of the myriad 
hands; the builders of the Forth Bridge had re. 
course to invention to complete a design for which 
they had not the means at its inception. The 
desire of architects, in all former days, has pressed 
just a little ahead of the means at their disposal. 

But when the change in material conditions has 
not been directly relevant to building, its influence 
has been felt in design as that of a finger-post 
on the direction of a traveller. It has been a lure 
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and a promise rather than a drag. The architect, 
following, may dream, but never transcend the 
external actuality of the moment. Power—wealth, 
directly employed, has hitherto been the one ex- 
emplar. Now, more and more, it is power through 
mechanical contrivance. Formerly, since the 
precedent condition of building is the aggregation 
of material, facility of transport has been the domi- 
nant factor. It has centripetally enriched the 
metropolis, which, in its turn, centrifugally dis- 
perses its modes to the destruction of vernacular 
art. But now increasing rapidity and ease of tran- 
sit—one degree less directly relevant—enmeshes a 
larger area, more spacious planning ensues, the 
Grand Manner becomes really feasible—though 
not necessarily realised—on a grand scale. A 
tramway renders tolerable that desolate desert a 
‘‘ place,” the wearisome stretch a boulevard, may 
so easily become. That this factor, in these 
days, may draw architecture into the pursuit of 
unattractive ends is a contention which one need 
not confuse the issue, at this point, by refutation. 
Suffice it that the factor is effective in an increasing 
degree, that it is not directly concerned with build- 
ing, and that, nevertheless, it is an agent in the 
material development of the possibilities of the art. 

But now there is upon us a mechanical advance, 
which must be as much without precedent in its 
effect upon Architecture, as it is, in itself, in the 
story of humanity. 

The daily Press, cheapening words and debasing 
significant values, has rendered unnecessary any 
further verbiage concerning aero-navigation. But 
the aeronaut, whether he knows it or not, rises as 
high above the tallest headline as he does over the 
feetid commercialism of which those headlines are 
the lyrical expression. Incidentally, for a few 
people—and those, for the most part, at whose 
direction buildings are built—he reverses the point 
of view from which buildings will be regarded, 
The resultant change in the future should be 
comparable to nothing less in the past than the 
difference between the art of one world-epoch and 
that of the next. One need consider the Cornice 
alone. How many draughtsmen, in making bird’s- 
eye views, have, with a pathos unknown to the 
layman-aeronaut, sorrowfully surveyed its futility, 
as seen from above? which is, of course, only a 
matter of a decorative adjunct—though it is in- 
teresting to note, in passing, that it is a feature 
belonging to those times when man was proudest 
spiritually to be merely man and walking on the 
earth; whereas no view-point, however exalted, 
can depreciate a medieval spire, built by men who 
would and did hold commune with the spirits of 
the air. 
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If one looks down, say, from the cross of 
St. Paul’s, or from the campanile of Westminster, 
upon the town below, one sees a welter of make- 
shift and confusion which renders repugnant or 
contemptible the hive from which one has arisen. 
The grimy shifts for roofing and the escape 
of smoke, together with tanks, penthouses, lift- 
covers, and skylights, all ominously mean, make 
one feel as though the city were scalped, and all 
the ugly chaos ofits brain exposed. It is a sight 
intolerable to the gods; and the aeronaut, inthis 
connection, will be as they. So we may expect 
that honesty of design will flood the sky-facades, 
and that the city of a hundred years hence will be 
no more disgraceful from above than were the 
cities of a hundred years ago. 

Now, one may hardly suppose that the coming 
changes will be made entirely, or even chiefly, out 
of kindness for the aeronautic eye. Only at one, 
and that perhaps the most wonderful, period in 
the history of the world, has a style been initiated 
by and for the eye alone. That such an enterprise 
should be entered upon again to-day is not to be 
looked for, or, in the present state of taste and 
culture, to be desired. But the new way of coming 
and going which an aeroplane will provide must 
lead to a re-arrangement of the interiors of our 
buildings to an even more remarkable degree than 
that to which any readily conceivable alteration of 
the exterior could attain. As the strange, hum- 
ming, hovering things with which we are now 
familiar become more exactly controllable, they 
will be able to alight on more restricted areas, and 
ultimately will desire to land their freight at the 
very door of its destination. The roof becomes a 
terrace, as even now it sometimes is a garden, and 
architects will be put to design a main entrance 
on the analogy of a fore-hatch. The piano nobile 
is elevated once more—though this time a little 
The multitudes of the inferior 
dwell below stairs more than ever. 





nearer to the stars. 
Basely born 
and put to base employ, they may live, in the 
future, in that underworld of which there has 
always been the germ. We may notice its develop- 
ment from year to year in a spiritual separation of 
the submerged from the open life of the time, 
which some late Petronius or Apuleius perhaps 
may betray. The services of supply and the pre- 
mises of labour will find themselves near, or nearer, 
to the ground according to the literal weight of 
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the goods they handle or the material employed ; 
and the upper storeys, in towns at any rate, will 
be taken from serving-maids or students and dedi- 
cated to the higher life of the more fortunate. 
“High ’ and “‘ low” socially, that is to say, will 
be high and low literally in the surroundings of 
their existence. 

There is one further consideration of perhaps 
greater importance, and certainly of more imme- 
diate interest. And this is that the ‘‘ geographic 
sense,”’a realisation of the lie of the land, in the 
necessary three dimensions—a sense that no 
amount of training can, in given cases and often 
very important ones, implant—may be attained 
through flight and the bird’s-eye view, by those 
responsible for planning in a large way, and the 
inception of synthetic schemes for the design 
of large areas as a whole. The town councillor 
will be enabled to learn more concerning the main 
bounds, axes, contours, and routes of the town 
whose efforts he controls, in one afternoon, than he 
might with years of study of the place by crawling 
about and conning plans. He who meditates a 
city in the wilderness may, at one comprehensive 
glance, gather up the physical essentials of his 
problem. Architects even are not by any means 
always equipped with this faculty, as of the remi- 
niscence of former incarnation as a bird, so neces- 
sary if they are adequately to fulfil their function 
as designers of towns as well as of single buildings. 
When lay authorities are able with architects to 
appreciate and enjoy the symmetries, echoes, and 
resolved coherence of a fine synthetic plan, great 
and new possibilities will await the recognition of 
the Muse. 

This, then, we have: at a time of unprecedented 
loosening of the confines of possibility in building, 
a correspondingly provocative extension of the 
prospect—literally—of Humanity. The spiritual 
incubus of material limitation is raised to an untried 
height, but man flies higher still; if he is to pierce 
or press against it he must build, too, higher than 
ever now, and the realm of lure and promise shines 
and kindles, not in two dimensions, but in three. 

Architects have cursed machinery and _ this 
age of machinery. And rightly; it is our later 
barbarism. Mechanics, as has been said, are our 
Goths and Visigoths. 
again to see the majesty of Durham and feel once 


Then may we not hope 


more the ecstasy of Chartres? 
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THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 
MEMORIALS OF GREATER LONDON 


N appeal has been issued by 
the London Survey Com- 
mittee through the Press to 
all members of the architec- 
tural profession to give a 
measure of assistance which 
is not within — their 
power, but which already 

forms part of the routine of every office engaged 

in the reconstruction of buildings in all parts of 

London. We have always been conscious of the 

fact that the size of the area of greater London 

precludes the possibility of the most vigilant 
watch committee ever being 
under complete surveillance. 





only 


able to keep it 
It must therefore 
depend to a very large extent on information 
afforded to it from outside, and chiefly from 
architects who, from the very nature of 
their work, have the greatest facilities for 
obtaining news of proposed demolitions. It 
true that the such 
own, which are engaged on 
topographical and historical research, do not 
appeal with equal force to every man who designs 
and builds for modern needs—indeed many 
are openly sceptical of the value and _ interest 
of such work, and are indifferent to the fate 


is, of course, aims of 


societies as our 


of the buildings which have to make way 
for new _ structures. Yet there is another 


point of view which ought to appeal even to 
the most uncompromising modernist. For just 
as most of the great results in the scientific 
world have been made _ possible by _ the 
repeated and patient observation of the most 
trivial facts, so the general deductions of 
history are rendered the more sure by each 
additional item of information that can _ be 
authoritatively given from the evidences in our 
possession. Everybody, at some time or another, 
is interested in events which derive the greater 
part of their significance from topographical or 
architectural data, and it is precisely because we 
can never foretell whether this or that item of 
information is going to be of value that it is most 
important to prevent our public records from being 
lost. The mere act of preserving a drawing or 
making the necessary notes may seem at the time 
a tedious and uninspiring work, but there is much 
in professional routine which is even less_in- 
teresting and is none the less regarded as 
of value. Moreover, as already suggested, the 
making of these records is already an_indis- 
pensable preliminary to the ordinary work of 
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rebuilding. Plans and elevations have to be made 
of old buildings for varying reasons, and copies are 
certified by the district surveyor and filed for 
future reference. In this way a very large quan- 
tity of material must be already to hand, which 
might be made available by the goodwill of those 
architects who would permit its use. A com- 
munication sent to our Secretary, Mr. Percy 
Lovell, at 23 Old Queen Street, S.W., at the time 
of demolition, where any buildings of a date 
prior to 1800 are to be pulled down, would enable 
a few notes to be added to the certified plans, 
but in any case the permission to make copies 
of such drawings, whether already or about to 
be filed, would be greatly appreciated and would 
add considerably to the value of London records. 

A case in point will be the collection of in- 
teresting eighteenth-century houses which are 
already doomed by the new schemes of the Port of 
London Authority. Catherine Court, and several 
houses in Crutched Friars and Trinity Square, will 
very shortly be removed, and a most interesting 
locality will be entirely transformed. In this case 
the fact of the public competition has advertised 
the coming change in time for records to be 
made; but many similar operations are going on 
in different parts of London whence news is not 
so readily procurable. Architects who will render 
this small service to London’s history, and those 
who can suggest to others the value of doing like- 
wise, will earn the thanks of all who are working 
in the same cause. 

WALTER H. GODFREY. 


NOTE.—In the article contributed to the November issue of the REVIEW, 
under the title of the Survey Committee, an illustration of some iron gates 
at Chiswick was erroneously inscribed ";Grosvenor House.” This should 
have been “Grove House,” and refers to a building lately destroyed, of 
which several photographs have appeared in these pages from time to 
time. 


THE COKE MONUMENT IN 
BRAMFIELD CHURCH 


REFERRING to the illustration of the Coke Monu- 
ment by Nicholas Stone in Bramfield Church, 
Suffolk, which appeared on page 334 of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REvIEW for December, Mr. 
Walter L. Spiers writes to point out that this has 
been erroneously attributed to Sir Edward Coke, 
whereas it is to the memory of his third son 
Arthur, and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
George Waldegrave ; he died in 1629 and she in 
1627. Sir Edward Coke's 
Titteshall Church, Norfolk. 


monument is in 
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